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PREFACE. 



All these Fables are what they profess 
to be, taken from the Persian ; and, with 
the exception of one, the Shoe-Finder, 
which is given on oral authority, may be 
recognized by those who are but begin- 
ners in that language. Great liberties, 
however, have been taken in the transla- 
tion, by adapting the colloquies and inci- 
dents to our own notions and usages ; the 
same liberty, in fact, which the Persian 
authors have made use of in embellishing 
the stories. 



a PREFACE. 

They were first coDected for the amuse- 
nent and instruction of my own children, 
md seemed to answer that purpose : they 
aay therefore be found pleasing and use- 
ul to others. 
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THE HAHE WHO TOLD FALSEHOODS. 



Mt^ 






K^l^' 



As a hungry Wolf was running across the 
plain, in search of food, he saw a Hare 
fast asleep under a thicket, and lost in 
forgetfulness of all around her ; he thought 
what a nice meal she would make, and 
began to creep slowly up, with his greai. 
mouth wide open, leady Vo awa.-^Vex Nssa-. 
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WHO TOLD FALSEHOODS, 




and then getting into the secret passage, 
called out to them to walk in. The Hare 
made a jump, and the Wolf made a bound, 
and both alighting upon the sticks, tumbled 
headlong into the pit, while the Fox 
scampered off. As soon as the Wolf was 
recovered from his surprise, he seized the 
Hare, and accusing her of having laid 
this trap for him, swallowed her up in an 
instant. 

Vou see then how foolish it was of the 
Hare to tell falsehoods, or try to bring 
the Fox into danger ; for, after all her 
wickedness, she was eaten up by the 
Wolf. And depend upon it, we shall al- 
ways find it better to meet every difficulty 
and misfortune with courage, resignation 
and truth ; falsehoods are sure to be de- 
tected at last ; and we either make the 
difficulty greater, or fall into others quite 




There was a meddling inquisiti^ 
Monkey, wlio was always prying into 
business that did not belong to him, and 
looking into things that he had nothing to 
do with. One morning, in his rambles, 
he got into a sawyer's shed, and was led 
by curiosity to watch what the man was 
doing. Now it chanced that the sawyer 
had got a large piece of timber, and the 
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way he went to work was this : first 
sawed a few inches, and then drove 
wedge into the cleft at the end of the 
timber, which iiept the timber open, and 
kt the saw pass easily. When he had 
gone farther and found the wood sticking 
to the saw, he drove in another wedge at 
the back of the saw, which opened the 
cleft wider, and the first wedge came out 
easily. The Monkey sat with his eyes 
half shut, delighted with the novelty of 
the sight ; and you might have fancied 
him asleep, if it had not been for a slight 
movement in his paws, which followed 
every motion of the sawyer, 

At last the man went away to dinner, 
and as soon as he was out of sight, the 
Monkey jumped up and took his place, 
and was determined to try his hand at 
the work; but unfortunately he pulled 
out the one wedge before he drove in 
the other ; and the two sides of the t«s\tK« 
springing together, caug\v\, \\oVi. oS->»»^^- 
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which had dropped between. It would 
have moved the hardest heart to hear the 
poor creature lament and scream, while he 
kept thinking how fooHsh he had been, and 
saying, " There is a man for every work, 
and a work for every man. I should have 
been content with climbing trees and pick- 
ing fruit, and not have meddled with car- 
penter's work." 

Anybody but the sawyer would have felt 
for the poor beast ; but he was a cruel, pas- 
sionate man. As soon as he came back, he 
was violently enraged to find that his work 
had been meddled with, and began to kick 
and beat the poor Monkey, who making a 
violent effort, at last got free, but left his 
tail behind him. 

This should teach little children not to 
play with the carpenter's tools, nor the 
gardener's shears and scythe ; and make 
them remember not to meddle with other 
people's concerns, when they grow up. 



THE HEN AND THE PIGEON. 

A Hen, who was strutting about a 
farm-yard with a brood of a dozen or more 
chickens, said to a Pigeon, who passed by, 
" I wonder you never have more than two 
young ones at a time, and always keep 
them shut up. You see what a brood I 
have got, and how soon I teach them to 
shift for themselves."^The Pigeon flung 
back her head, and replied, " You will 
observe. Ma'am, that our young ones are 
always fed out of our own crop, and that 
we never allow them to touch anything 
but the sweetest grains, which we collect 
ourselves; while you have nothing to do 
but to scratch on a dunghill, and your 
chickens are satisfied with any filth they 
meet with. My mate and I find that two 
are as many as our crops will maintain ; 
but with half a dunghill you may fee.i 




THE PARTRIDGE AND 



Those, who care not by what means 
tliey live themselves, are ready enough 
to laugh at the honest frugality of those, 
who are more scrupulous. 



THE PARTRIDGE AND THE QUAIL. 

A Raven, who had reached an extreme 
old age, and felt that his days were now 
drawing to a close, called his children about 
him, and related such passages of his long 
and eventful life, as might most strongly 
impress upon their minds those lessons of 
prudence, which he had formerly taught 
them. The point, however, to which he 
now more particularly called their atten* 
tion, brought the following story to his re- 
collection. 

" When I was young I used to live in 
an old tree on the side of a hill, and a Par- 
tridge had made her nest close by. Some 
years passed on, and a certain degree of ia> 
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THE QUAIL. 

timacy grew up between us, so that I felt 
sincere regret, when she suddenly disap- 
peared, and was so long absent that I sup- 
posed she had come to an untimely end. 
I had some thoughts, indeed, of quitting 
the place, though it was dear to me, as the 
spot where many of you had been brought 
up ; for it was become very lonely since 
the loss of my neighbour ; when a Quail, 
passing by, seemed struck with the beauty 
of the situation, and took possession of the 
empty nest. The civilities, which I na- 
turally offered to the stranger, led to a 
farther acquaintance, in the course of 
which I saw so much to admire, that I 
soon began to take delight in her con- 
versation, and was consoled for the loss 
of my former friend, 

" Sometime after this, to my great joy 
and surprise, the Partridge suddenly re- 
turned ; and I began to indulge in the 
prospect of passing the rest of my days in 
the society of two perso-ns 
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was sincerely attached. But a fierce con- 
tention soon arose between them about 
the nest. The Partridge urged that she 
had built it, and occupied it for years ; the 
Quail maintained that she had abandoned 
that right by deserting it : that the nest 
then became common property, and was 
now her's by use and occupation. The 
matter was at length referred to me : 
but I refused to interfere in a case so diffi- 
cult, and because I was equally attached 
to them both. 

The Partridge at length proposed that 
they should carry the suit in due form 
before an ancient Cat, who held a great 
reputation in those parts for his eminent 
knowledge of the law, and the exact 
austerity of his secluded life. He would 
pass whole days, with half-closed eyes, in 

li profound meditation and strict fasting ; 

I and nothing seemed to disturb his contem- 
plations, but a regard for the duty of per- 
Jbrming his ablutions ; and Vl was well- 
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known that all his nights were passed in 
painful vigilance, when he scarcely even 
indulged in the repose of slumber. The 
Quail agreed ; and I resolved to go with 
them, and see the issue of the affair. 
When we first appeared before the Cat, 
he appeared to be so completely lost in 
thought, that even the angry disputants 
were struck with awe, and compelled to 
be silent. At length opening his eyes 
and looking round upon us with meek- 
ness, he asked our business, iti a tone of 
benevolence which at once engaged our 
confidence and esteem. 

This was enough for the angry parties, 
who began, both at once, to state their 
case with so much clamour that it was 
impossible to make it out. The Cat, with 
great solemnity, desired them to proceed 
in due order, that the plaintiff should first 
state her case, and the defendant then 
make her reply. When this had been 
done, and the bjstandeis ■wete iMXs^wy:^ 
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looking for the decision of the judge, he 
slowly arose, and said, " The infirmities 
of age are coming fast upon me, and I am 
rather hard of hearing : this seems an in- 
tricate case, and I don't recollect any pre- 
cedent ; I would gladly hear you again ; 
come close to me, I pray you." 

They ran up eagerly, vying with each 
other who should reach him first : when, 
suddenly darting forward, lie laid a paw 
upon each, and, drawing them to his bo- 
som, finished their contention by putting 
an end to their life. 

Now from this I would have you learn, 
that it is better to submit to a loss, and 
have done with it, than to throw your- 
self, by contention, into the hands of 
another ; and to be upon your guard 
against the wiles of those who affect a 
reputation for extraordinary strictness 
and austerity. 



THE FOX AND THE DRUM. 




It chanced, one fine summer's morning, 
as a hungry Fox was prowling about a 
village, that he espied a little chicken, 
scratching up some seeds in a garden ; and 
he was just going to spring upon her, when 
he was startled by a terrible noise from 
a tree over his bead. When he looked up 
he saw a great drum, which some chil- 
dren had hung up in it ; and w^xevitNtx "Cwi. 
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wind blew, the branches struck upon the 
parchment, and the drum made a noise. 
As he had never seen such a thing before, 
he was lost in astonishment ; but finding 
that it moved, alarm soon gave way to 
greediness, and he began to think from 
the voice that it must be some animal, and 
judging from the shape that it could be 
nothing but flesh and fat, he resolved to 
attack it. 

He got up the tree, and crawled along 
the branch ; but when he reached the 
drum he could make nothing of it ; the 
sides were too hard ; and when he tried 
to bite the face he was in danger of tum- 
bling over. At last however, after great 
trouble, he managed to stick in one tooth, 
and tore it open ; but found to his sor> 
row that he had got nothing but emp^ 
wood and skin for his pains. 

This may teacli us not to trust to mere 
sound and outward appearances, and to 
wait till we know the meaning of things 



THE RAT AND HIS FRIENDS. 

before we rely upon them ; and above all 
not to fling away small enjoyments that 
we are sure of, in the pursuit of some 
great but uncertain advantage. 



THE RAT AND HIS FRIENDS. 

A FARMER had laid by a quantity of 
wheat in his granary, till he could get a 
good price for it. A Rat lived close by, 
who was continually digging about ; and 
who by accident worked a passage up into 
the granaiy. He was quite astounded at 
the golden shower which poured down up- 
on his head ; and as soon as this vast 
accession of wealth became known, visits 
of congratulation were paid by all the 
neighbourhood. His head was quite turn- 
ed with the flattering compliments that 
were paid him ; and he kept open house 
for a circle of friends, who professed the 
warmest attachment to him ; and wWi 4a.- 
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dared that they could not find any plea- 
sure equal to his conversation. 

But there arose a famine in the land; 
and the farmer took the opportunity to sell 
his wheat. It was after a more plentiful 
entertainment than usual, and when the 
Rat, overcome with the fatigue of replying 
to the politeness of his guests, had just 
dropped asleep, that the company were dis- 
turbed by a strange noise over head : one 
of them, stepping out to see what was the 
matter, came back in all haste, and told 
the rest, that the granary was already 
empty ; and that it appeared dangerous 
to remain where they were. The place 
was soon cleared of all but the sleeping 
host ; who awoke from dreams of luxury 
and honour, to find himself abandoned to 
poverty and neglect. 

Rely not upon the companions of your 
pleasures ; trust not the associates of your 
health and prosperity: it is only in the 
hour of adversity that we learo the sin- 
r&iendi. 



THE WOLF AND THE FOX WHO WENT TO 
ROB THE GARDEN. 




A Wolf and a Fox had agreed to go and 
rob a garden, which was full of fine grapes, 
melons, and every sort of delicious fruit ; 
but the wall was so high that they could not 
tell how to get in. At length tlie Fox pro- 
posed that the Wolf should stand up against 
the wall, and that he would get upon his 
shoulders and clamber over, and bring bim 
back some of the fruit. The WoVf 'a.'^^R.^ 
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to it, and the Fox in this manner got into 
the garden ; but he was soon so com- 
pletely taken up with the fine treat which 
he had found, that he forgot his hungry 
friend outside, and did not even observe 
the gardener coming up, till he felt the 
weight of a long hoe upon his back, which 
set him off in a prodigious hurry, not 
knowing, however, which way to run, as 
there was no good-natured Wolf to serve 
him for a ladder ; but, as he was scamper- 
ing along through the bushes, to avoid the 
brickbats, with which the man kept pelting 
him, he came to the door, that had been 
left open, and joyfully escaped to the open 
plain. 

A few days afterwards he fell in again 
with the Wolf, who would hardly speak to 

I him, after the very unhandsome manner 
in which he felt he had been treated. 
The Fox, however, managed to cajole him 
with some idle excuse of the wall being 

I too high to carry the fruit up, and of his 
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having been forced to hide himself all day, 
and scramble up the best way he coiUd, in 
the dead of night. So they made up their 
quarrel, and set off together upon another 
marauding expedition ; the Fox, however, 
having secretly made up his mind, that he 
would take care to secure a safe retreat 
before he again ventured into the garden. 
After a great deal of careful examination, 
they found out, behind some thick bushes, 
a hole in the wall, just big enough for the 
lank and hungry Wolf to squeeze through ; 
and it would have been a diverting sight 
to see the Wolf sticking his fangs into the 
rich melons, munching them up, and growl- ' 
ing with rage when he had half choked I 
himself with the skin ; while the Fox went 'j 

I dancing about on his hind-legs, and jump- I 

' ing up at the tine peaches and rich clusters I 

. of grapes. 

I But there is no enterprise without 

danger, and no pleasure without pain. I 

I The snarls of the Wolf and the tustlw;^ J 

L J 
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of the branches had caught the ears of 
the gardener, who came slily up to see 
what was the matter, and who burst out 
upon the thieves as soon as he discovered 
them. The Wolf was the first to perceive 
him, and being nearest to the hole, made 
oiF for it with all speed ; but, alas ! he was 
so swelled out with his voracious meal, 
that it was now too narrow for him, and 
he stuck in the middle. The gardener 
left him there, to all appearance dead 
with the blows he laid upon him, and 
then turned to pursue the Fox, who having 
no means of escape, paid for his offences 
by a cruel death ; and the Wolf took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to extricate 
himself, with many painful struggles, from 
his dangerous position. 

You see, then, that the Fox, with all his 
cunning, met with the just pnnishment of 
his falsehood and thefl ; and that thA 
Wolf, too, got properly chastised for joiniiJ 
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in the robbery. If they had been content 
with their allotted food in the forest, they 
would not have fallen into this misfor- 
tune. 



THE FOX AND HIS CUB. 

A YOONG Fox asked his father, if he could 
not teach him some trick to defeat the 
dogs, if he should fall in with them. The 
father had grown grey in a long life of 
depredation and danger, and his scars 
bore witness to his narrow escapes in the 
chase, or his less honourable encounters with 
the faithful guardians of the hen-roost. 
He replied, with a sigh, " After all my 
experience, I am forced to confess that 
the best trick is — to keep out of their 
way." 

The safest mode of dealing with a quar- 
relsome person is to keep out of his way. 




A Huntsman had long watched a 
whose fur was so beautiful that he thought 
if he could but catch him, he might sell 
his skin for a good price. At last he 
found out the hole where he lived, and 
making a pitfall close by, he covered it: 
with sticks and earth, and laid a dead 
hare upon the top. Wlien the Fox came 
out as usual to look for food, he was at 
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traded by the scent, and, being very 
hungry, was strongly tempted to seize 
upon the hare ; but, when he looked more 
attentively, and found that the hare was 
dead, he began to have his suspicions of 
some trick ; for he thought it was not 
very liltely that any of the wild beasts 
would kill a hare and leave it there for 
him. "No, no," said he; " when there 
are two ways before you, never follow 
that in which there may be danger : of 
two evils choose the least ; I am terribly 
hungry, to be snre ; but that may be 
safely cured by catching something for 
myself; but, if once I fall into a trap, I 
shall never get out alive again." So he 
resolved to withstand the temptation, and 
take his chance of what he might pick up. 
Now this happened in one of those coun- 
tries where there are tigers, and one of 
these great and fierce animals coming by 
shortly afterwards, rushed headlong upon 
the bait, and tumbled into 1^'& '^«.- 



THE JUST KINO. 

Huntstnai], who had hid himself in a tree 
dose by, was quite pleased at hearing the 
crash of the sticks and the fall of the ani- 
mal, and thought to be sure he had now 
got the Fox ; so without farther delay or 
hesitation, he came down, and jumped Into 
the pit to seize his prey ; and the enraged 
tiger tore him to pieces. 

Here you see how the Fox avoided dan- 
ger by resisting temptation, and choosing 
to go hungry rather than do what he 
thought might hurt him ; and how the 
Huntsman got killed, because he was so 
greedy of gain that he never stopped to 
look, who was in the pit, before he jumped 
into it. 



THE JUST KING. 



One of the Kings of Persia, who is fiiraous 
in history for his exact justice, was once 
out hunting, when, finding himself hungry, 
h^mdered the people to dress a deer that 
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they had just taken. When all was nearly 
I ready, they found that they had forgotten 
I to bring any salt with them ; so tliey sent 
a lad off to fetch some from a village 
at a little distance. The King overheard 
them, and, calling to the boy, said, " And 
mind you take money to pay for it." The 
attendants expressed their surprise at his 
thinking of such trifles, and asked what 
; harm there could be in taking a handful 
'I of salt. The King replied — "All the evil 

I that now troubles the earth first began 
^in such trifles, till by degrees it grew to 

its present height ; and if I take the salt, 
my officers will perhaps seize the cow." 

There are many people, who do not 
think it worth while to attend to what 

II they are doing except upon great and 
i' important occasions; forgetting that hap- 
piness and virtue consist in those trifling 
occurrences of which human life is made up. 




A Scorpion once determined to go and 
travel ; he was tired, he said, of passing 
all bis days on the same spot, and seeing 
no change but a move now and then from 
one stone to another ; and besides, he did 
not feel well, and wanted change of air. 
So he set off one fine day, and was roach 
pleased with all the fine things that he 
saw, and wondered tliat people should talk 
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SO much about the difficulties of a Journey. 
At last, however, he came to the bank of 
a broad and rapid river, and was quite at 
a loss what to do ; he saw no means of 
getting on, and was quite vexed at the 
thought of turning back. A Tortoise, who 
had just been laying her eggs in the sand, 
observed the mournful countenance of the 
traveller, and, politely nodding her head, 
asked if she could be of any service to him. 
The Scorpion told her his history, and 
be^ed she would put him in the way of 
getting a piece of wood to make a raft of. 
— " There is not such a thing to be had," 
said the Tortoise, " for love or money ; 
it is nothing but a sandy desert for many 
miles, and you will hardly find a twig 
that would shelter an ant ; but I '11 tell 
you what I '11 do : I am so sorry for 
your distress that I '11 take you over upon 
my own back." The Scorpion was de- 
lighted with so kind an offer, and could 
not find words to express his gratitude. 
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He was soon seated upon the back of the 
benevolent Tortoise, who plunging with 
unusual briskness into the water exert- 
ed her little feet with surprising activity, 
to perform her promise ; so that all who 
knew her sedate and solemn ways, won- 
dered what could have put her into such a 
bustle. But she had not gone far before 
she was startled by a strange tapping 
which she felt upon her back, and think- 
ing the stranger might be frightened, or 
perhaps a little sea-sick, she kindly stop- 
ped to ask what he was about. — " It is 
nothing," said he, " but a little trick I Ve 
got of working my sting ; I cannot for the 
life of me help it, and often, when I can 
find nothing else, I sting my own back ; 
but you need not mind it, for it will not do 
you any harm through your shell." The 
good-natured Tortoise was so shocked to 
hear that anybody could be so malicious 
and so fond of mischief, that she resolved 
rid the world and herself of the 
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ment of such a temper; so, diving to the 
bottom, she left the venomous reptile to 
perish in the water. 

And from this you may learn that people, 
who indulge in bad temper, are as great 
a plague to themselves as they are to 
others, and make everybody their enemy. 
Such people are only fit to live alone, 
which, if the Scorpion had done, he would 
not have been drowned by the Tortoise. 



THE FOX AND THE ASS. 

A Lion was old and fell sick, and had 
no strength to go out hunting, which was 
a bad job for the Fox, who waited upon 
him, and used to live upon the remains of 
his prey. One day, when the pains of 
hunger had overcome his dread of the king 
of beasts, he began to complain of his suf- 
ferings, and boldly asked the Lion i 
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he never stirred from home. The Lira 
frankly confessed that his strength was 
consumed by illness, and that the phy- 
sicians had told him that there was no 
cure for his disorder but the ears and the 
heart of a donkey ; and then, with a heavy 
groan, he added, " But those rebels are 
all entered into the service of my greatest 
enemy — man, and I have no longer the 
power to go so far in pursuit of them, nor 
the activity to attack them when protected 
by their owners." To which the Fox re- 
plied, " Let that give your majesty no un- 
easiness ; I will undertake to bring an ass 
within your reach, if you will only promise 
to bestow tlie rest of the carcase upon 
your starving attendants." The Lion gave 
his royal word, and the Fox set off for a 
pond where he had often seen a washer- 
man at work, and his donkey grazing by 
the side. 

As soon as he came near, he put on 8 
' condc^ence. and said. 
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you hang down your ears and look so 
disma] ? and why do you turn your tail 
to every body as if you were ashamed to 
look them in the face ?" The poor Ass, 
astonished to hear himself addressed in so 
kind a tone, dropped a thistle that he was 
munching, and said, " 1 am weary of this 
life of hardship ; day after day it is the 
same eternal round of burdens and blows ; 
they give me neither rest nor food ; if I 
bear it, I am despised for a stupid beast ; 
if I resent it, I am kicked for my obstinacy ; 
this is the only comfortable horn' that I 
know out of the whole four-and-twenty ; 
and that is frequently disturbed by the 
mischievous children who will have a ride. 
The Fox said, "I wonder you put up with 
it : why don't you run away ?" To which 
the Ass sorrowfully replied, " And where 
can I go to ? My whole race are in the 
same slavery ; we are known all c 
world for being the most steady, j 
end laborious beasts upon the face 
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earth ; so that, wherever I go they will 
lay hold of me, and set me to work. If 
labour and sorrow must needs be my lot, 
I may as well make up my mind to my 
present condition ; I may change for the 
worse." — " As you please," said the Fox, 
" but I do not see why you should go 
near the men ; you may go off to the 
wilderness, and enjoy perfect liberty and 
plenty of food. I could show you a place 
where several of your tribe have taken 
refuge, and now live unmolested," 

In short, the Fox said so many 6ne 
things about liberty, and tlie wild joys of 
a woodland life, that the poor Ass was 
quite deluded with the idea ; so begging 
the Fox to lead the way, he kicked up 
his heels in contempt of all tyranny, and 
went off at full speed. When they reach- 
ed the wood, the Fox contrived an excuse 
for leaving him alone, while he went to 
prepare the Lion, and then fetched him 
suddenly into the presence of the sick mo- 

J 
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narch. As soon as the Lion saw him, he 
sprang upon him ; hut his strength failed 
him and the blow fell without effect. 

The Ass was quite satisfied with this 
sample of the freedom of the woods, and 
returning without delay to the service of 
the washerman, resolved to complain no 
more of the hardships of his condition. 

A few days after, the Fox met him 
again ; and with plausible excuses for the 
awkward accident, renewed his praises of 
freedom, and his railing against oppres- 
sion. " All that is very fine," said the 
Ass, " and may do for those who know 
no better ; but, to my mind, the cudgel 
of the washerman is bptter than the claws 
of the Lion." 

We are never content, but always look- 
ing for some change, to get rid of our ills ; 
and when the change comes, we find it 
but a change of ills. Patience makes the 
burthen light. 



THE KING WHO LEARNED TO BE JUST, 




There is a story told of a King who 
was remarkable for the violence and 
cruelty of his government, so that the 
people prayed heartily for his death. 
One day he went out hunting, and at 
his return caused a proclamation to be 
made, that he was become sensible of hia 
errors, and was resolved henceforth to rule 
I gentleness and justice ; and this pro- 
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mise he kept so faithfully that his nib- 
jects gave him the snrname of the Jtut. 
Some years afterwards, ooe of his larou- 
rite ministers took an opportaoity of ask- 
ing him what had produced that great 
change in his character. 7*he King, with 
great kindness, thus explained it : — " Vou 
may remember I bad been oat to hant 
the day that the proclamation was made. 
One of the dogs strayed from the pack 
in pursuit of a fox, and bit him through 
the bone of the leg; the poor fox went 
limping to his hole, and the Aog set off 
at full speed to rejoin the pack. One 
of my footmen wantonly threw stones 
\ at the dog, and broke his leg ; and a 
I runaway horse passing by at the time, 
' and mistaking the motion of the man's 
arm for an attempt to catch him, kicked 
out, and broke h'ts leg ; and the horse, 
I frightened at the shout that was raised, 
I and dashing off to a wood, slipped 
\ into B bole, and his leg was broken. 
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was forcibly struck with this chain of re- 
tribution, and I began to consider with 
myself what a load of evil I was heaping 
up to fall one day upon my own head ; 
and this it was which produced that im- 
mediate change in my conduct." 

And thus it is in life : no man can do 
a cruel, or unjust, or even a foolish ac- 
tion, without suffering from the very con- 
sequences which, sooner or later, it is sure 
to produce. 



THE GREEDY FOX. 
As a hungry Fox was prowling about the 
woods in search of food, he met with the 
skin of an animal, which some wild beast 
had devoured ; and was quite pleased with 
such a piece of good fortune. In his way 
home he passed by a common, where some 
geese were feeding, with an active boy to 
look after them. As soon as his greedy 
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byes fell upon so rich and alluring a prey, 
be dropped the skin in contempt, and sat 
larking behind a bush, till he thought the 
boy had dropped asleep. But the vigilant 
poy had watched him all the time, and 
fioon defeated his schemes by a well-aimed 
Jilow from his trusty cudgel. The disap- 
ipointed Fox ran limping back to look for 
[the neglected skin, but a watchfid kite 
[had taken advantage of his absence to 
(Carry it off for her young. 
j It would have been better for the Fox 
5f he had been content with the skin : and 
lit will be better for us to be satisfied with 
What is prepared for us ; those who neglect 
Ithe enjoyments that are within their reach, 
J pursue after something better, will often 
[ose both the one and the other. 
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THE CAMEL AND THE BRAMBLE. 




A WEARY Camel, who had just got rid of 
his load, and had been turned loose to 
pick up a scanty raeal in the desert, met 
at last with a Bramble ; but as he opened 
hb lips to take a good mouthful, he dis- 
covered a snake coiled up in the midst, 
and started back in dismay. " So you 
don't like the thorns!" said the Bramble; 
" J thought you 'd find them too sharp for 
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you." — The Camel answered with great 
contempt, " Quite the contrary ; but you 
have an ugly companion there that I have 
no mind to come near : only wait till he 
is out of the way, and I '11 let you see pre- 
sently whether I care for your thorns." 
We often owe to the protection of others 
' that respect which we put down to the 
score of our own merits. 



THE MAN THAT FOUND A HORSESHOE. 

A POOR Man picked up a Horseshoe one 
day, which he carried home, and put by 
careftiUy in the cupboard, and next morn- 
ing set busily to work to make a stable 
in fi'ont of his house. His neighbour, 
after watching him some time, at length 
asked him what he was about. " Why, 
I 've found a Horseshoe." — " Well, and 
what of that ?" — " Why, perhaps I may 
pick up another to-morrow." — " Likely 
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enough ; but you won't want a shed to 
keep 'em in." — " No; but then, you see, 
if I should have the luck to pick up four, 
who knows but some day I may have the 
good fortune to find the horse that belongs 
to them? so I'm getting a stable for him, 
and next week I mean to lay in some 
hay." — " I like that indeed !" said the 
neighbour, starting up in a rage ; "And 
do you suppose that I 'm never to be 
married and settled in life ?" — *' I hope 
you may," said the liorse-finder, " and that 
I shall come to the wedding ; and, by 
the bye, if you should want my horse, 
you can have it." — " Much obliged to 
you ; but suppose I should have a fa- 
mily — do you think your horse is to 
stand there, and kick my poor children 
when they are at play ?" And thus 
they went on disputing about the hone 
and the children, till from words thej 
came to blows ; when the constable, in* 
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terfering, put them both into the stocks, 
where he left them to wash their bruises 
with vinegar, and cure their folly by re- 
pentance. 

This is no uncommon case with many 
who think themselves wiser : thousands 
are daily wasting their strength and time 
in labouring about improbabilities, or 
quarrelling about consequences which will 
never exist but in their own imagination. 
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THE CAMEL AND THE RAT. 

A Camel chanced to stray into the de- 
sert with a bridle dragging under his feet. 
Whilst occupied in browsing upon some 
thorns, be was discovered by a Rat, who 
took the end of the bridle in his teeth, and 
led the way to his own dwelling. The 
Camel, with his natural stupidity and sub- 
raissiveness, instinctively followed the mo- 
tion of tlie bridle, till they reached the 
place where the Rat lived ; then the poor 
little creature found that, with every ex- 
ertion to enlarge the hole, he could not 
make it fit for the reception of the stranger, 
and that his inordinate pretensions had in- 
volved him in ruin and disgrace. 

We may laugh at the silly Rat ; but 

there are many men who waste theirmeans, 

and expose themselves to contempt, by the 

foolish ambition of entertaining persons 

_p£raak and consideration. 




These was a cunning old Heron who 
lived on the banks of a great lake, and 
had passed his life in feeding upon the 
6sh that he caught there. But at last he 
got too feeble for the sport, and was 
shrivelled with hunger and disappoint- 
ment : his legs were stiff, and his wings 
were weak, and his eyes so dim, that 
when he ventured now and then upon a 



whirl into the air, he as often pounc 
down upon a weed or a rock as upon 
fish. So he began to think seriously wh 
he should do to keep a little life in ) 
body ; and resolved at last, as his streng 
was failing and his faculties decayed, 
have recourse to stratagem. With t\ 
view he went early one fine day to t 
edge of the lake, and sat down weepii 
and sighing, as if some great misfortui 
had happened to him. A large Crab wl 
had gone to sleep in a nice bed of wee 
close by, alarmed at the lamentation, I 
gan to wonder what had happened, ai 
as soon as she saw the heron, crawled i 
with great kindness, and politely inquin 
into the cause of his grief. " Alas !" sa 
the Heron, " we are undone, and there 
nothing but ruin before us. It is not i 
myself that I am so unhappy ; I am ol 
and in the course of nature could not li 
long ; and what does it signify whethei 
^ a few days sooner or later ? periia] 
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indeed, the sooner the better ; for then I 
Ithall escape the evil days that are coming. 
But I grieve for these poor fish, whom I 
have watched over so carefully all my life, 
and it makes me sad to think of their hard 
fete." — " Bless me !" said the Crab, in 
great agitation ; " why, what is going to 
happen ? Surely they are not going to 
dry up the lake?" — "Almost as bad," re- 
plied the Heron; "but I'll tell you how 
I it is, and you may rely upon what I say ; 
and then you shall judge for yourself. It 
was but this morning that I saw a couple 
of poaching fellows, that I have long had 
my eye upon, stop just under the rock 
that is behind us, and begin whispering 
together as if they were after no good. 
I happened to be perched just above them, 
so I kept my head under my wing and 
listened. ' I wonder,' says one, ' if there 
are many fish in this lake." ' Plenty,' say 
the other ; ' but no one comes here, 
know of another lake, where there is 
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more ; let us go and secure them first, 
and then we can come back and settle 
these at our leisure.' Now I have had a 
great deal of experience ; and I know 
these to be two as desperate hands as 
you'll meet with anywhere: they will be 
as good as their word, you may depend 
upon it : they will be here in less than a 
month ; and there is not a fish in the 
place that will see the next new moon 
after that." — " You don't say so !" exclaim- 
ed the Crab, rattling her claws in anxiety ; 
" Why, then, I may as well look after my 
family, and get them out of the mischief." 
— " I think so, indeed," replied the Heron ; 
" and I advise you to lose no time." 

Away went the crab, full of bustle and 
alarm; but not being able to resist the. 
pleasure of being the first to tell such im- 
portant news, she took to the water. The 
first fish she met with was an aged trout, 
who knowing her to be as arrant a gossip 
1 orjand could boast, pretended^ 
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to see her ; but she caught h!m by the fin, 
and made him hear it all; and then nothing 
would serve hira but she must repeat it 
all from first to last. This she willingly 
did ; and finding the importance that it 
gave her, failed not to embellish her tale 
with many alarming particulars which her 
own fears had suggested. By the time 
she had finished, a heap of small fi-y, who 
had listened to her first account, had spread 
the news, with omissions and additions, to 
every corner of the lake. The terror and 
confusion increased every moment. " There 
is a hole in the lake," said one ; " and 
( there won't be a drop of water left !" — 
"It is a volcano," said another; "and 
we shall be boiled alive." While those 
who knew more of the matter, never heard 
a swallow dip his wing, but they felt a 
net about them. Amongst a party of the 
better sort, who had gathered about the 
old trout, the dispute took a different 
turn. Some were abusing the Crab 
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alarmist ; whilst others were loading her 
with compliments as the friend of the 
people. A powerful party were delihe- 
rating ahout a vote of thanks to the Heron, 
which was opposed by a few of the more 
sagacious only, who expressed strong doubts 
about the honesty of his love for the 
fishes. The old trout had, meantime, 
beeo persevering with monotonous solem- 
nity in a learned haraDgue, to which 
many Ustened, because they did not know 
what else to do ; till at length the whole 
multitude had gathered round him in 
silent anxiety. After a most learned in- 
quiry into the origin of lakes; the pro- 
perties of water ; the nature of fishes ; 
and explaining why they could not fly in 
the air, nor walk upon land ; he proposed 
that they should apply to the Heron, to 
know whether the report was correct ; 
and for his best advice in such an emer- 
gency. The plan was agreed to with 
cheers ; and they proceeded to the whitcj 

L_ . Jl 
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rock, with as much briskness as if the 
danger was already over, 

" I regret to tell you," said the Heron, 
" that the news is but too true : I heard 
the words with my own ears, and I know 
the men perfectly well. My best advice 
shall always be at your service ; and 
though J am too old for much exertion, 
and should prefer retirement to the cares 
of public life, especially in these days, 
when the purest motives cannot escape 
suspicion, yet I shall be proud to spend 
ray last hours in defending you from 
oppression. In my youth I have often 
passed the summer near a beautiful lake 
on the other side of this mountain, which 
is surrounded by steep rocks, and is in- 
accessible to man. With all ray ia6rmi- 
ties I might contrive to carry three or 
four of you there every day ; and if, 
meanwhile, the rest of you keep snug 
among the reeds and rocks, you may 
the nets of the fishermen, till I 
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have carried you to a place of safe- 
ty." 

Nothing could exceed their joy upon 
hearing this generous offer; and the only 
difficulty was to decide who should go 
first. At length they agreed to leave this 
also to the decision of the Heron, who 
su^ested that as his health was declining, 
it would be better to begin with the 
largest, while he had strength to carry 
them ; because if he got weaker, he could 
still manage the young ones. How kind! 
how judicious ! they exclaimed ; and ac- 
cordingly the old orator, and a few more 
of the same rank, were immediately trans- 
ported by the Heron to the back of the 
white rock, and supplied him with i 
hearty meal. 

The old Crab, envious of the popularity 

of the Heron, and disgusted with the n^ 

lect of her own services, had retired to B 

hole among the rocks, vi\\eTe she was saft 

«//*e from the net of t\ie ^i^txmaa.wJj 
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the intrusion of the people ; but when 
the migration had now been going on many 
days, she began to feel melancholy at the 
of all her friends, and was a little 
annoyed perhaps that she had not been 
pressed to go with the first party ; so she 
resolved upon following them ; and the 
next time she saw the Heron, requested 
he would give her his assistance. 

Now the heron had always been a little 
afraid of her prying disposition, and had 
once or twice found her waddling about 
the white rock, as if she thought all was 
not ([uite right, and therefore hated her 
as the only person who was likely to find 
out his roguery ; but he had never known 
how to get rid of her. So his heart beat 
with joy when he found that her own 
folly had put her into his power, and he 
promised to be ready by break of day ; 
and because she was so heavy, he would 
not then take anybody b\il Kec, 

JVext morning, accoxdvn^'g j ^^^2^^^ 
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about his neck, as if she had been his 
dearest friend ; and notwithstanding her 
great weight and his own infirmities, made 
an effort to soar into the air, meaning to 
jerk her off and smash her to pieces on the 
rock ; but the great height to which he 
carried her, gave her a full view of the 
scene of his iniquity, and as soon as she 
saw the ground strewed with bones, she 
discovered the melancholy fate of her de- 
luded friends : without a moment's hesita- 
tion she grasped him by the throat, which 
made him turn about, and as soon as they 
were over the lake, she strangled him, 
and they fell together into the water. 

The splash soon drew together the rem- 
nant of the misguided inhabitants, when 
the Crab, mingling lamentations over the 
departed, with congratulations on the safety 
of the others, related all that had passed. 

Thus we learn two things : that a rogue 
is at last the victim of his own fraud, and 
at h is dangerous to run after a change, 
ich we have no certain V.uo-w\eA^e. 





A Fox, who was eagerly looking out for 
plunder, was astonished one morning to 
see a ravenous Wolf and a fierce Dog 
trotting along in the most friendly fami- 
liarity. As soon as they came up, he said, 
" Well, I have lived to see strange things, 
and thouglit I should wonder at nothing ; 
but this sudden friendship between two, 
who have been such foes all their life, dr "" 
L * 
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indeed astonish me ! Pray liow did it 
come about ?" The Dog replied, " I do 
not know that it is so much alTection for 
each other, as animosity to the shepherd, 
which is the cause of our union. I need 
not say much ahout the old enmity be- 
tween him and the Wolf; but I must ex- 
plain my own quarrel with him. Last 
night my honourable friend, with his na- 
tive boldness, made free with a miserable 
lamb ; and I, as in duty bound, went in 
pursuit of him ; but he had got so much 
the start of me that I could not overtake 
him and returned : judge of my indigna- 
tion, when, instead of the usual caresses, 
I was accused of conniving with the Wolf, 
and got a severe beating. So I left him ; 
and to-night we mean to have good sport 
with the flock ; and I hope to make him 
repent of his folly." 

Friendship is not the only bond of union; 
and when old foes go hand in hand, there 
iaaome mischief at the bottom of it. 



THE CURTAIN AND THE STANDARD. 
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A GAUDY velvet Curtain, with hand- 
some fringe, had just been put up in the 
palace, and a tattered Standard was hang- 
ing, in dust and rags, beside it. — 
" Faugh !" said the Curtain, " what an 
odious smelt of gunpowder ! I wonder 
how the dirty fellow got here ?" — " Sir," 
said the Standard, " my rags and dirt 
are the badges of a life of hardship and 
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danger, and it is to them that I ove 
the honour of the place which I now 
hold in this royal hall : nor do I envy 
you the ease and luxury of a life of 
repose ; for, when your beauty shall fade 
away, you will be cast out and forgotten." 
Not many days after this, an insurrec- 
tion broke out among the troops, and the 
palace was plundered ; the gaudy Curtain 
was dragged through the dust, but the 
tattered Standard was saluted by the in- 
surgents as the emblem of their former 
victories ; and a feeling of ancient loy- 
alty subduing their violence, they re- 
turned to their duty. 

It is too often seen that the gay and 
the luxurious find more favour in our 
eyes than the veteran who is worn out 
with service ; and how often does our 
pride swell with disgust at the needy 
and the helpless ! But the hour of danger 
comes, when the merits of men are 

^JtofF/ij and then pride has a fall, and 

tumility receives honour. 



THE AMBITIOL'S CRANE. 

There was an old Washerman who used 
to pass all his days by the side of a river, 
and knew neither worli nor pleasure be- 
yond that of beating the clothes of the 
villagers upon a large stone on the bank, 
and then rinsing them in the stream ; and 
there was an aged Crane who never failed 
also to pass the whole day in the same 
place, picking up the worms and insects 
in the mud, so that they became familiar, 
and were seldom seen apart. One day a 
hawk happened to fly across in pursuit of 
a lark, which he quickly pounced upon, 
and bore off in his talons. The Crane was 
amazed at the audacity and success of a 
bird so much smaller than himself, and felt 
quite disgraced to think that with such 
long legs and neck, and a body ten times 
as big, he should go on groping in the 
mud for worms ; so he resolved to seek 
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higher game. Shortly after he had taken 
this resolution, a Pigeon passed hy, and 
the Crane set off in pursuit of her, imitat- 
ing as far as he was ahle all the actions 
of the hawk ; hut before he had got high 
enough to make a fine descent, the pigeon 
liad lighted upon the bank, and the crane 
hastily dropping upon her, broke both his 
legs in the violence of the fall. 

The wisest thing we can do, is to follow 
the pursuits that belong to our station, 
and be content with the proper exercise of 
our particular talents. 
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THE CAMEL AND THE ASS. 



A Camel and an Ass, who had often 
met when they were turned out to feed, 
found themselves in low spirits one day, 
and were unable to eat. As they both 
lay in the dust together, staring at nothing, 
the Camel thus began his complaint : 
" There is not one that works harder for 
him, and not one that he takes so little 
care of. With a peg through my nose, I 
follow him day after day across the burn- 
ing desert with a load of water for his 
comfort, and all my indulgence is, leave 
to pick up a few thorns after the day's 
march, and to moisten my parched 

(throat with a little stale water that 1 con- 
ceal in my own stomach ; and if they 
want to make a feast when the perilous 
Eiey is over, my throat must be cut 
he sacrific e. 1 11 have nothing more 
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to do with them." The Ass repHed with 
as heavy a burthen of complaint against 
the cruelty and selfishness of the tyrants 
who had usurped this authority over their 
natural freedom, and almost winced under 
his own description of the ill usage that he 
endured. And thus they continued, at 
intervals, through the heat of the day, 
each striving to surpass the other in a 
melancholy account of his sufferings, till 
they felt the hour was at hand when they 
should be fetched back to their bondage : 
so they ceased their complaints, and the 
Ass readily agreed to the Camel's proposal, 
that they should run away, and pass the 
rest of their days in the enjoyments of 
friendship and repose. It was not long 
before they heard the angry shouts of 
I their pursuers, whose threats did but recall 
I their son-ows to remembrance, and give 
I fresh vigour to their speed. At length 
\ they reached the bank of a river : the 
L Camel advanced, and (indins the water 
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came up to his shoulder only, called out to 
the Ass, " Come on ; dou't be afraid ; it 
I is only up to the shoulder." — " That may 
be," said the Ass ; " but what reaches 
your shoulder would be over my head." 

While the Ass was yet deliberating whe- 
ther he should attempt to swim across, (for 
he was not fond of the water,) his mas- 
ter came up and put an end to his doubts ; 
and the Camel, taking alarm, rushed out 
of his depth, and not being able to swim. 
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was carried down the stream, and pe- 
rished. 

When we attempt to run away from the 
troubles of that state of life to which we 
are adapted by Providence, we fall into 
others that we are not prepared for. 



THE GROCER AND THE RAT. 

A KIND-HEARTED Grocer had a favourite 
Rat, who was always running about his 
shop, and helping himself to the best of 
every thing : the good man was oft^n 
amused at the cunning tricks of the little 
animal; and the famiUarity, that grew up 
between them, drew many customers to 
the shop. But it is an old saying, that, if 
you indulge the base, they grow insolent. 
One day, when he had feasted on sweet- 
laea ts till he was tired, he took a fancy to 
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the grocer's purse; and watching his op- 
portunity, when the good man took his 
nap in the heat of the day, he gnawed 
the strings, and carried it off. The first 
customer, that carae in the evening, wanted 
change ; and the poor Grocer was half 
wild on discovering his loss. He saw at 
once who was the thief, and contrived 
to catch him in one of the jars; then 
tying a string to his leg, he let liira go 
again, and thus ascertained the depth and 
direction of his hole ; upon which he be- 
gan to dig, and recovered the purse, but 
punished the perfidious thief with the 
death that he deserved. 

To encourage the unworthy is to pro- 
mote vice ; and ingratitude to the bene- 
v^ent ends in disgrace. 




A Fox had the misfortune to fall intOi 
the clutches of a Hyena. He began* 
in a piteous tone, to call for mercy, and 
to entreat that he would release him from 
his fangs, making the strongest appeals to 
his t'lemency, and urging, as a last argu- 
ment, that he would find him nothing but 
skin and bones, not worth the trouble 
ofe^tipgt io all which the Hyena ga' 
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this short answer : " Just as much pity 
as yon showed the chicken yesterday." 

We are rarely sensible of the full ex- 
tent of our own misconduct, till we are 
made to feel the effects of it in receiving 
the same treatment from others. 

THE CROW AND THE MONKEYS. 
A GANG of pilfering Monkeys went off on 
an expedition to the hill-country, and were 
there overtaken by the sudden arrival of 
winter. As frost was a thing they had 
never heard of, they all thought, poor crea- 
tures, that they had got the ague, and 
sat shivering and shaking all night, each 
with his head in his hand, as if he ex- 
pected it to fall off with the chattering 
of his teeth. As soon as the sun was 
up, they set off towards home. In the 
evening, when they halted, they saw the 
rays of the setting sun playing upon a bit 
of looking-glass, and were quite delight- 
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ed ; for they thought it was a fire which 
some traveller had left : so the whole troop 
ran about to collect dry grass and wood, 
which they heaped upon what they had 
mistaken for embers, and then kept puff- 
ing and fanning till they were quite tired. 
An old Crow, who was perched upon a 
tree close by, and had observed their pro- 
ceedings, was moved with pity at all their 
fruitless labour, and kindly explained their 
mistake ; but they were quite affronted at 
her thinking them so silly, and only grinned 
in her face : upon which the Crow, partly 
to save them farther labour, and partly to 
prove herself right, came down with the 
design of pulling out the bit of glass ; but 
no sooner had she inserted her head into 
the sticks, than they all fell upon her in a 
rage, and tore her to pieces. 

Those, who intrude their advice upon 
fools, or offer proofs to the headstrong 
will meet with more rough usage than 
iks for theii pains. 



^^^^ks 




A Peacock and a Chough met, one fine 
day in a garden, and, after walking about 
together a little while, fell at last into 
a fierce dispute. The Peacock began : 
" When I look at your dingy coat, I 
cannot help wondering how you came by 
such beautiful hose : there must have been 
a mistake, surely, at the creation, when 
you put on my stockings of scailet silk. 



ROSE AND THE CLAY. ^^^ 

and left me youi- black leather gaiters." 
The Chough contemptuously replied, " If 
there was a mistake, it must have been 
that you purloined my laced coat and 
velvet waistcoat, and I was forced to put 
up with your fustian jacket, which ought 
to go, I 'm sure, with your ugly jack- 
boots." 

A hermit, who overheard them, sighed 
and said, " Those defects which should 
teach us humility, are often a cause of 
jealousy and discontent." 



THE ROSE AND THE CLAY. 

One of the most eminent authors and 
philosophers has told the following little 
fable, in order to Illustrate the great ad- 
vantages which are to be derived from 
keeping company with the wise and vir- 
,tuous. 
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" As I entered the bath one day, a 
friend presented me with a piece of per- 
fumed Clay. I was so pleased with the 
rare odour that I exclaimed, ' In what 
favoured region of the earth wast thou 
found ? I am enraptured with thy hea- 
venly fragrance !' — It modestly replied, 
' I am nothing but common Clay ; but 
I had the good fortune to he for many 
years at the foot of a Rose-bush, and 
the sweet influence of so close an inti- 
macy has produced this effect upon me 
which you admire ; or else, in trutli, I 
should have been nothing but a lump of 
worthless clay, as is my nature,' " 

And what art thou, O man ! if thou 
dost not partake of the secret influence of 
a piu-er Being ? — Worthless Clay ! Aye, 
and worse than worthless — a mass of poi- 
son and corruption. Let the Christian 
learn humility and gratitude from this 
lesson of the Mahometan. 



THE DERVISE AND THE RAVEN. 




A VERY pious Deivise, who worked hard I 
to gain a scanty living, being once upon 
a journey, sat down to rest himself at the I 
foot of a tree. While he was moistening 
his dry crust in the rivulet, and meditating 
upon the wonderful ways of Providence, 
as displayed in supplying the wants of all I 
creatiwes, his attention was attracted by fl 
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Strange fluttering over his head. When 
he looked up, he saw a Raven, who was 
tearing a piece of flesh to pieces, and with 
kind solicitude feeding a poor little un- 
fledged Hawk. He sat a long time ob- 
serving the birds, and then began to think 
that there was no use in labouring as he 
did for his daily bread. " Why," said he 
to himself, " should I fret and fatigue 
myself, and put up with the ill-usage of 
mankind, when I have so kind and boun- 
tifiil a Creator to depend upon ?" So he 
came home, and gave up all the means 
that he had followed to gain a living by, 
and devoted the whole of his time to 
prayer and meditation ; but the food that 
he looked for never came, and he was soon 
brought, with the whole of his family, to a 
state of miserable want ; so that they must 
have starved to death, if an industrious 
carpenter who lived in the neighbourhood, 
and heard of their distress, had not aflbrded 
them relief. 



HE FRIGHTENED BOY. ^^^" 

Then it was that the Dervise saw the 
mistake which he had made in reading 
the lesson which Providence had set him, 
and confessed with shame that it was the 
example of the laborious and benevolent 
Raven which he ought to have followed, 
not that of the helpless and dependent 
Hawk. 



THE FRIGHTENED BOV. 

One of the Kings of Persia was once 
sailing for his amusement, and among his 
attendants there was a lad who liad never 
before been at sea. As soon as the ves- 
sel began to pitch a little, and the waves 
dashed against her sides, the Boy burst 
into tears, and all their efforts to pacify 
him could not put a stop to liis screams. 
T^he King felt so vexed, that all the plea- 
of the excursion was destroyed, till 
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one of the courtiei's offered to make the 
Boy hold his tongue, if he might he al- 
lowed to follow his own way. " Do what 
you like," said the King, " only keep him 
quiet, for he distracts me." — Upon this 
the courtier whispered to some of the 
sailors, who, suddenly laying hold of the 
Boy, chucked him overboard, and imme- 
diately threw out a rope. After a plunge 
or two, the Boy caught hold of tlie rope, 
and earnestly entreated that they would 
take him on board ; and as soon as they 
had done so, he sat down in a corner, 
and was quiet for the rest of the day. 

How often does groundless alarm de- 
stroy our enjoyment ; and few men know 
how to value safety, till they have been 
exposed to danger. 




A Hawk fell into dispute with a barn- 
door Fowl, and said to her, " Thou un- 
grateful crpaturc, see how kind man i» 
to thee ! thou hast full liberty to roam 
-bout, plenty to eat, a good roosting-place, 
\ do but look at thy children, thou 
o^ivc the alarm, and the very 
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boys and maids ran cmt to defeod thee ; 
and yet, if thej want to catch thee, then 
wilt run, daddng and screaming, into 
everj corner to aroad tbem : whikt I, who 
am chained to mj perdi, half fed, and onlj 
brought oat for their own amosement, 
come down at a call, and sit on their 
wrist."—- My good Sir," said Dame Part- 
lett, - I Ve a notion yon never saw a 
Hawk npon a spit ; but that has been the 
end of all my £unily for many genera- 
tions : so that I know pretty well how to 
▼aloe the favoars which we receive at the 
hand of man." 

We are very apt to say, " Well, if I 
were such a person, I 'm sure I would 
not behave as he does." But we never 
can tell how we should act till we find 
ourselves placed in the same situation : 
it is enough if we do what is right in our 
own station. 



I 



THE GREEDY CAT. 
A MISERABLE Starving Cat, which be- 
longed to a poor old woman, who had 
nothing to give her to eat, was crawling 
about one day to see what she could pick 
up ; by chance she strayed into the king's 
garden, where she met with another cat, 
basking on a sunny hank, and so sleek and 
plump that she stood still in amazement, 
At length, unable to conceal her feelings, 
she said, " Pardon my intiiision, and tell 
me by what good fortune you enjoy all 
this luxury and ease, while I am wasted 
by fasting and watching to a mere skele- 
ton ?" — " ^Vhy, to be sure," replied the 
other, " you seem to be in a woful con- 
dition, and it moves my pity : pray where 
do you live?" The poor Cat then, with 
great humility, told the history of her life, 
and all the hardships she suffered in the 
nf the old woman. The other, with a 
e look of consequence, replied, " It 
four owo fault for \i\mg to such 
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obscurity ; you should push your fortune 
at court, and you might do as well as 
others. Wait here till the evening, and I 
will introduce you to the king's kitchen, 
where you shall feast to your heart's con- 
tent." So, in the evening, they repaired 
to the kitchen, and the poor Cat was 
overwhelmed with joy and surprise at 
the sight of a profusion of the daintiest 
food. But the cook had l>een so much 
molested of late by the visits of a great 
many cats, that he resolved to put a stop 
to their tricks : so he ordered the scul- 
lion to watch for them ; and no sooner did 
the fat courtier and his starving companion 
appear, than they were attacked with sticks 
and stones on every side. 

The poor Cat fled with as much speed 
as her weakness would allow, and returned 
to the old woman's hut, with this reflec- 
tion : Poverty may have its hardships ; 
but wealth and greatness have their trou- 
bles and alarms : whole bones are better 
than a sleek skin. 



